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which those who do not admire it, call cupidity in dis-
guise, had become irresistible. It. has been very truly
remarked that the English bring to the government of
their mercantile interests the same stiffness and pride as
Louis XIV brought to his dynastic interests. The war
with Spain was a war for trade, for exclusive markets,
for the mines of Peru and Potosi. It was a war for
plunder. With such a mood in full blast, Walpole could
not grapple. Burke put his finger upon the fatal spot
when he said that "Walpole, while professing to share the
sentiments of his adversaries, opposed their practical in-
ferences, and that this for a political commander is the
choice of a weak post.1 No observation could be more
true, and the more popular the system of government, the
truer is the application. To temporise, to manage, to find
intermediate positions, to play a fine game, is in popular
governments unintelligible and impracticable. The
England of the Hanoverian kings was popular enough
for this maxim to apply with all its force in moments
of agitation, as Walpole found out.

The Duke of Newcastle saw his chance, and to Wai-
pole's other embarrassments was now added personal
dissension in the Cabinet. The duke flung himself
eagerly into the designs of the war party. Lord Hard-
wicke, the Ohancollor, always took sides with the duke.
Wilmington, who had never forgotten his own miserable
failure in 1727, thought that the opportunity of being
first minister was again returning to him, as indeed it
was. There were, in short, not more than three mem-
bers of the Cabinet on whom Walpole could securely
count. The king was frequently irritated at the min-'
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